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subsequently -with, a marble slab, or a tomb be built over it. The casket was now to be placed therein, and the Bishop of Peterborough was awaiting it at the door to officiate at that ceremony; he was clad in his Episcopal robes, without mitre, cross or cope, and was accompanied by his Dean and some other ministers.
The body was borne into the church without music or prayer, and lowered into the grave, amid the most profound silence. As soon as it was in place, the masons resumed their interrupted work, and filled in the grave level with the surrounding earth, leaving only an aperture a foot and a half in length, through which one could see what was within, and throw in upon the casket, as was the custom at the obsequies of royal personages, the broken staves of their high officers of state, and ensigns and banners bearing the arms of the deceased.
When this nocturnal ceremony was at an end, Bour-goin, Melville, and the others were- escorted to the Bishop's palace, where all those appointed to attend the final obsequies were to assemble, to the number of more than three hundred and fifty, all of whom, with the exception of the late Queen's servants were selected from the officers of justice, and the Protestant nobility and clergy.
On Thursday, August 9, the banquet halls of the palace were hung with rich and sumptuous black drapery, before Melville, Bourgoin, and the others, whose presence was desired, not so much to afford them the satisfaction of witnessing the interment of Queen Mary, as to make them witnesses of the magnificence of Queen Elizabeth. But, as can readily be imagined, the luckless prisoners showed but little warmth at this ostentatious display, little as they anticipated it.
On Friday, August 10, all those deputed to attend